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Tby godlike crime was to be kind, 
To render with thy precepts less 
The sum of hnman wretchedness 
And strengthen Man with his own mind. 

Btboh^b Prometheus. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 



One can hardly state strongly enough the debt that the present genera- 
tion owes to painless aui^ry, even if. accnstouied to its faeiiefits, they for- 
get the weight of suffering and terror it has removed. This year is cele- | 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of this wondrous gift. 

The writer of the following short history of the discovery and iotroduc- 
tion of AjiEesthesia has been painfully impressed by seeiog tliat at this , 
time of rejoicing the eminent iind gifted man who was the priDcipal, the 
real giver of that boon, seems well-nigli forgotten. In various articles c 
the Ether discovery which have recently appeared in the newspapers and J 
magazines, his name is hardly mentioned. 

It is well known that when an invention or discovery proves a brilliant I 
success, many claimants to the honor appear, and in this case the abundant 
and weighty evidence in favor of the true discoverer seems to have been . 
neutraJi/ed and obscured in the public mind by the activity of the friends i 
of the introducer, who might well have rested content with his own impor- ] 
tant share in the good work. 

The heat of controversy has passed away and the claimants themselves ' 
are gone. The evidence remains. It is to this rather than to extreme par- 
tisan statements that the present generation should look in assigning the 
meed of gratitude and praise for this discovery, — a blessing to man only 
surpassed by Prometheus's gift of fire to miserable early men. 

The writer has exaniiued with care the writings containing the statements, ' 
and, more important, the evidence adduced in behalf of Iwth the important 
claimants to the discovery, and without hesitation refers the readers to these, 
giving at the end of his own ri^ presentation of the facts a list of the prinei- ' 
pal works issued by both sides during the years of the controversy. 

Let not gratitude, in contemplating, the ready W-iBand-Bandt.forget the | 
Mind without which these were Viaii.-.': ■:. \ \'. :■'■.:•'■- '■ 

Edward Waldo Emebson. 
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A History of the Gift of Painless Surget 



A HISTORY OF THE GIFT OF PAINLESS SURGEEY. 



The escape from pain in iurgioal 
operatvm» is a chimera wkioh it is idle 
tofolloieujj to-day. ' Knife' ajtd 'pain' 
in surgery are twit leordt which are al- 
ways iiiaeparabU in tlte ntiTuls of pa- 
tients, and this iiecesianj aisoeiation 
must be conceded." 

Thus wrote one of the greatest sar- 
geoos of hia time, Velpean, in the year 
1839. Yet within a decade after tliese 
liopelew words were written, tkeir aii' 
tbur, in curamun witb alt the surgeons 
of the civilised world, wiui (iroving tlial 
tile incredible good news wliich bad 
come acroas the ocean from Boston 
was more than true : painless operative 
■urgery was lui eatablisbed fact, aud 
the way stood open to aDccesses in aiif- 
gery in all its branches, previously un- 
dreamed of. and to-day unexhausted. 

A miracle bad been wrought Not 
only pain, but long anxiety and terror 
preceding operation — almost worse and 
more hurtful — have been removed. In 
such openttiona ax were practiced be- 
fore the days of antes thesia. the surgeon 
18 nu longer hurried aud distracted by 
the cries and struggles of the patient. 
The treatment of fractures and disloca- 
UoDs now, when the resulting spasms 
of muscles are loosened by ether, is as 
much more satisfactory as the riding of a 
trained horse is than the catching of a 
wild zebra aud riding bim. Orthopaedic 
surgery owes a great debt to ether. 
Cbildbirtli has lost half its terrors. 
Ttaoheotomy can be ]iracticed easily : 
hence is resorted to in time. In bope- 
leM cases, medical as well na surgical, 
long misery of diffieolt breathing or 
acute or wearing pain can be relieved. 
But over and above these blessings, a 
great field has been opened of desperate- 
seeming operations, now common, prac- 
tically impossible without anesthetics, 



the healing after which has been r«ti> 
dered by Lister's priceless teachings the 
rule iuatead of the exception. 

All the world now knows and daily 
profits by this boon of anEestheala. Henoe 
tlie titness of a jubilee over fifty yeari 
of painless surgery was recognised, and 
the anniversary was celebrated in the 
city where the discovery was made, and 
in the noble institution where it was first 
demonstrated to the world, the Masift- 
chusetts General Hospital. The gener^ 
ation of surgeons who, having found the 
practice of their art changed in an in- 
stant from a dire duty to pleasure, were 
thankful as no others can ever be, an 
gone ; the gift of anteethesia remains ; 
its value increases year by year ; but the 
two men to whom the world owes its dis- 
coveiy and introduction are gone in sor- 
row to their graves. 

Is it graceful to hold fast and rejoice 
in a gift without ever a thought of the 
giver ? Let the bitterness of the old 
ether controversy die, as it rightly should 
after this lapse of time, hut let us not 
fail to remember to-day witb due share 
of gratitude those by whose agency great 
misery is every day averted, alike in 
homes and in hospitals, 

It is now fifty years since it was firal 
shown that pain in surgery could be 
annulled, yet the story of the discovery 
of tliia fuct is absolutely unknown to 
many of the present generation ; to others 
known only in imperfect or highly par- 
tisan statements. Because no adequate 
or fair mirrative has been presented at 
this time the writer has been impelled 
to rei^oll the facts. He hesitated, feeling 
that there was a certain disqualification 
for the tAsk because of bis kinship to 
Dr. Jackson. On this account lie has 
felt bound to deal fairly with Dr. M 
ton's claima. He relies on the facts 
which seem to he e«»iA\%Vw:«l. W^ SJ*^ 
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evidence, after examuiiiig tbe leading 
works in behalf of each of the claliDants 
■luring the years of the controversy. 
Readers ave referreil U> these. In the 
interest of peace and propriety he re- 
f ruins as far as is possible from comment. 
At best the evidence in sometimes sadly 
tangled with sworn afGdavits in some de- 
gree contliutinfr. No new evidence can 
HOW come, and it is right that the old 
shoidil be known. But to our story. 

Fii-st an to the claimants. Charles 
Thomao Jackson was born in 1805. His 
taste fur Hci entitle pursuits had been 
markeil even from boyhood. He took 
his medical dt<gree at Harvard Univei'si- 
ty in 1829, and then studied diligently 
for three years in Enrojie, principally in 
Paris, devoting much attention also to 
chemistiy and geology. Returning to 
Boston in 1832. he began the i)racitice 
of medicine, but was more and more 
drawn into his favorite scientific pur- 
suits. His attainments becoming known, 
he was connnlssioned by the State of 
Maine to make a geological survey of 
and I'eport on Its territory, and soon 
after received similar commissions from 
the States of New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island. lu 1844-45 be esplove<i the un- 
broken wilderness on the sontlievn shoi'e 
of Lake Snperior, and discovered and 
o)iened its mineral resouraes. His ex- 
aminations and reports were minute and 
valuable, and the amount of work in- 
volved in Held examinations, subsequent 
chemical analyses, and then the prepar- 
ing of full reports, witli niaps and dia- 
grams, was enormous. He opened a. 
■■hemieal laboratory and ineti'u<;ted stu- 
dents thei'e, and had the constant office 
work of an analyzing chemist. He was 
a member of various scientitic societies. 
lor which he wrote papers, and he gave 
lectures upon chemistry. 

William T. G. Morton was bom in 
1819. and graduated at tbe Baltimore 
College of Dental Surgery in 1842. He 
then established himself in Boston, where 
Ae soon bad a large practice. He de- 



cided to study for a medical degree, ajid 
entered himself as a student in Dr. Jack- 
son's office in 1844. He claims to have 
made experiments as to i)ain1ess sur- 
gery in the summer of 1846. On the 
30th of September, 184f>, after a visit to 
and conversation with Dr. Jackson upon 
sulphuric ether, he extracted a jiadeDt's 
tooth painlessly. On October Ifi be ad- 
ministered ether to a patient of Dr. Jolin 
Collins Wanen, at the Massac huselt* 
General Hosjiital, from whom a tumor 
was removed without the sensation of 
pain. He received a medical degree 

What was the discovery claimed? 
Sulphuric ether and its composition had 
been long known ; that it would stupefy 
and intoxicate if inhaled, and tliat fatal 
results had followed some experiments, 
was also known : yet it had been used as 
a medicine internally, and cautious inlia- 
lation of it had been prescribed for re- 
spiratory or intestinal spasmodic troubles, 
notably for the painful spasm resulting 
from accidental inhalation of chlorine 
gas, apparently on a tlieoiy of its being 
chemically antidotal. The dangers of 
ether were emphasized by the textbooks ; 
no mention of its surgical posflibilities was 
inade,and officinal ether was very impure. 

Dr. Jackson, in 1842, distinctly ad- 
vanced the medical knowledge ot the 
perimi, in tlie opinion, after most careful 
consideration, of the French Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, and also of Barun von 
Humboldt, although some distinguished 
Bostonians at the time contended that he 
had found nothing new. His interest in 
sulphuric ether was awakened by the re- 
markable results he experienced on inhal- 
ing it to relieve tbe effecls of chlorine gas, 
and the next day be deliberately inhaled 
ether to unconsciousness for the sake 
of observing these phenomena further. 
He found that vapor of sulphuric ether, 
washeil wiiotly free of alcohol and acids, 
and mixed with a considerable quantity 
of atmospheric air, could be inhaled with 
enlive safety to lUe ei;t«nt of somewhat 
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prolonged oomplete uncooeciousoesa. and 
ibat by it tlie aensury nerves were ren- 
dered incapable of feeling pain, even be- 
fore consciousuees was quite lost, and a 
Utile wLile after it was regained. Tliis 
fact Dr. Jackson comoiunicated clearly 
and confidently, in the year 1842, to Mr. 
John H. Bloke, a niana factoring chemist 
(father of tlie distiii^ished aiirist. Dr. 
Clarence J. Blake) ; to Dr. Williani F. 
Ckuiniog, inventor of the electric fire- 
aloFiD syslem ; to Dr. 8. A. Beinis, of 
Boston, a respected dentist of Urge prac- 
tice, ui^ing him to use it to prevent pain 
in his dental surgery ; and to Dr. George 
T. Dexler, of New Hampshire, recom- 
mending it lit a consultation over one of 
his patients with a diseased and painful 
spine. In 1843 Dr. Jackson told his 
discovery lit H. D. Fowle, an a]>olliecary, 
■peaking of It ad suitable for surgical 
operations, and of his own desire, when 
relieved from the immediate pressure of 
' his geological and chemical work, to 
introduce it for this purpose. In the 
same year he spoke to the same purpose 
to Mr. D. J. Browne, a former pupil, 
and finally, in Febmary, 1846. to Mr. 
Joseph Peaboily, a pupil suffering from 
toothache-, on whom he nrged the iiilta- 
lation of ether during the removal of 
the teeth ; hut Mr. Feabody was deterred 
by the statements in the best textbooks 
of the danger of this agency. All thb 
evidence of most respectable gentlemen 
— by affidavit or witnessed letter — has 
never been shaken. Dr. Jackson, driven 
by the mass of work which he bod un- 
dertaken to perform for three States as 
to their imporL-int mining or agricultural 
resources, with his reports to write and 
the press of onlinary office work, liad no 
time properly to develop and bring out 
liis discovery ; ami one can well conceive 
the pleasure he took in his plan of do- 
ing so in the hospitals of Paris, then the 
metropoUs of medical, and indeed of all 
science. 

In the latter half of this period, name- 
ly in 1844. Mr. Morton, a dentist, then 



Iwenty-foiir years old. being deaiiotw 
obtaining a medical degree, asked Dr. 
Jackson to take him as a pupil, and also 
to let hiiH board in his family. Dr. 
Jackson consented, and Mr. Morton and 
■lis wife were for some time inmates of- 
the household. Any one who, like 
present writer, remembers Dr. Jackson^ 
brilliant conversation and utterly 
way of telling all the new scientific faota,_ 
of which his mind was full, will knoir 
what an advantage this was for i 
dent. Dr. Morton himself shows, 
luemoir to the French Academy, 
only that he desii-ed and profited bf' 
these opportunities, but that the 
chloric ether locally to deaden the sen- 
sitiveness of a nerve in dentistry wu. 
taught him hy Dr. Jackson, who gave bint 
some ether, which he tried with success 
and that at the same time Dr. Jackattt 
told him of the intoxicating effects of 
sulphuric ether, though he says he did' 
not tell him of any other effects of it. 
But from tliat time began the admitted 
ly unsuccessful and unsatisfactory expef-. 
iments on iuhalation of ethers which Dr. 
Morton alleged that he made at varioui 
times, until September 30. 1846. 

On that day, Mr. Morton, who had 
not yet taken his meilical degree, and 
bad moved away from Dr. Jocksoa'i 
house, and had been busily engaged, U 
quote his own wonls, " almost exclusivfr 
ly in mechanical dentistry or plate-work, 
rei[uiring him often to extract a great 
number of teeth at a time,*' came into 
Dr. Jackson's laboratory, where the lat- 
ter and his two assistants were at work, 
and borrowed an india-rubber bog. Dr. 
Jackson asked him for what he wanted 
it. Mr- Morton said that he proposed 
to inflate it with air to work on the im- 
agination of a female patient who dread- 
ed the {lain of having a toolli drawn. 
Dr. Jackson urged him not to resort to 
such means, on the grounds 

> Printed in full in Littptl's LiTing- Age, No,fl 
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propriety and also of liis own intereBts, 
And took away th<> bag, but said that 
he would tell Uurton of something that 
would produce a real effect on his pn- 
tivnt, and procure insensibility while he 
removed tlie teeth at leisure. He fur- 
ther told him where lie could obtain 
sulphuric ether of the i-equiaite purity : 
showed him some, at his request, and also 
showed exactly how it was to be adminis- 
tered by talialutioii : and assured him of 
its absolute safety if so given, talcing upon 
himself the whole responsibility. He 
HuggUBted to Mr. Morton that he should 
go homo aud first try the experiment 
Upon himself. Nut only is this Dr. 
Jackson's account of the interview, but 
it is fully ooiifirmed by tlie affidavits of 
the two gentlemen at that time his as- 
aistunts, Mr. Barnes and Mr. Mclntyre, 
who were pi'esent.' Dr. Morton's own 
aceouiil, ill the memoiv referred to, con- 
linns tu a great extent this account of 
the interview. Ue claims, however, to 
have made previous unsatisfactory exper- 
iiueuts with sulphuric ether, which led 
him to go to Dr. Jackson to get impor- 
tant chemical information with regard 
to ethers which be needed, as well as a 
gas-bag, which last shows his want of 
knowledge of safe means of inhalation. 
He alleges that he feigned ignorance of 
sulphuric etiier to conceal his schemes, 
while he was getting from the man who 
liad the knowleilge the information and 
directions essential to his "discovery." 

It is also asserted that, during the 
previous summer. Mr. Morton had men- 
tioned to various jiersons a discovery 
that he hoped soon tu bring out, which 
would revolutionize the whole practice 
of dentistry ; but this, he told some of 
his assistants, was a method of preparing 
artificial teetli and plat«s. 

Mr. Morton immediately took Dr. 
Jackson's advice, bought the pure sul- 



phuric ether, aud, as he awerts, inhaled it 
himself, remaining unconscious for seven 
or eight minutes; aud that very even- 
ing, following Dr. Jackson's directions, 
he gave it to a patient in his office, and 
succeeded in extracting a tooth without 
pain to the patient. He reported his 
succexs to Dr. Jackson next morning in 
the presence of Mr. Barnes. Dr. Jack- 
son showed no surprise, bat told him that 
this test was not enough, and that be 
must now perauade the surgeons at the 
hospital to let him administer it during 
a surgical operation -, if possible, a capital 
operation. Mr. Morton, although appar- 
ently reluctant, took the advice, and ob- 
tained Dr. John Cull inii Warren's sanction 
to his etherizing a patient on whom the 
latter was t« operate. He did not tell 
Dr. Wan-en that Dr. Jackson had sent 
him or instructed bim, nor did he tell 
Dr. Jackson when the operation would 
be performed. It was done at tlie Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital on the 16tli 
of October, 1846, with fair success, and 
was soon foUoweil by a complete success 
in a more important operation. 

Dr. Jackson, with the carelessness of 
his own interests which characterized 
bim through life, trusting in others' hon- 
or, and, moreover, being driven witb the 
arduous work he was doing for several 
Stales, which frequently called bim away, 
was not at the hospital at the first opera- 
tion, and did not immediately publish his 
cl^m to the discovery. There is the best 
of evidence to show that he considered 
it. of course, his own, looking upon Mr. 
Morton only as an agent, [jreviously igno- 
rant (in this matter), and now minal«ly 
instructed ; and tbat when be learned of 
Morton's negleet,in many in stances, of an 
all-important part of tlie discovery, name- 
ly, the admission of atmospheric air to 
prevent asphyxia, he began to express 
regret tliat he hod entrusted adiscoTWy 
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advice, for the purpose of 
pain, to Dr. W. T. G. Mci-ton. 



olE such coDsequeDce Co mankind to bands 
which, from diavegard of eijsential pre- 
cftutiona, niiglit disuredit it. His expres' 
niuns on this subject have been twisted 
into want of confidence in the safety of 
ansestheHia by ether. Hia confidence in 
it waa absolute and fearlesB when admin- 
istered by the inetliod he had proved on 
himself and Dr. Chanuiitg. 

Charles G. Loring, Esq., a lawyer of 
high standing in Boston, testifies in 
writing to his having attended a meet- 
ing at Dr. Jackson's in November. 184t>, 
of eminent legal, scientific, and medical 
geutlemeii. to whom Dr. Jackson made 
a full statement of tbe <!ircumatancea of 
his alleged discovery and his claims, in- 
cluding his relatione with Morton, and 
exhibited evidence t and Mr. Loring adds 
that his own conviction waa entii'e that 
Dr. Jackson was entitled to tlie credit, 
as between him and Jdorton, to the 
entire merit of the discovery, and no 
intimation of a contrary opinion was sng- 
gested at tiie meeting. Hon. Edward 
Everett, who first heard of the discov- 
ery at the meeting of the American 
Acadeniy of Arts and Sciences on No- 
vember 3, wrote to Dr. Jackson, seven 
years later, after the matter had tieen 
fully discussed. " I have always consid- 
ered it [the discovery] to have been 
made by you ; " and again, '• I have read 
several publications on both sides of the 
question. . . . Notlung has come to my 
knowledge whii.'h shakes my original im- 
pressions as above stated." In this letter 
Mr. Everett said that, at the Acadeniy 
meeting above mentioned. Dr. Henry J. 
Bigelow, describing the dental opei'ations 
performed by Dr. Morton undev the in- 
fluence of the newly discovered " com- 
pound " (as it was then called), "stated 
tliat Dr. Morton had derived his know- 
ledge of the substance used fi*ora you." 
Mr. Everett sUted that Dr. Bigelow had 
also, in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal of November 18, 1846, " as- 
cribed the first suggestion to Dr. C. T. 
Jackson, and its application, under his 



It »boald 
be observed that at first, in mai'ked con- 
trast to Dr. Jackson's openness, Morton 
did not disclose what drug he was using, 
and called it a " preparation " or a "com- 
pound," but soon after was forced to tcU J 
tlie hospital authorities what the wue 
thetic was, because they refused to allow I 
its administration there without knowing J 
iU nature. 

Dr. Morton very early applied for s 
patent. His counsel informed him that 
he could do so as being the first j>erso« 
who used the discovery ; but on hearing 
later of Dr. Jackson's claims, this law- 
yer advised Dr. Morton that it woidd 1m 
safer to have a joint [latent, and advised 
Dr. Jackson tliat he had better nuita 
with Morton. To this Dr. Jackson, as ft ' 
physician and a liberally educated maoi. 
was strongly opposed : but being urgently 
counseled that it was the only way tf 
save his rights of discovery in the publia 
eye, and also being assured tliat tlie Masr 
sai^husetts Medical Society's regulations , 
were only against secret remedies, h« 
very reluctantly complied, not for profit 
but to hold on to his rights of discovery. 
He had before charged Mr. Morton a 
fee for the all-iniportant professional 
advice which he had given him on the 
30th of Septeniber. Morton agreed to 
pay this chai^ by a percentage on tha 
fees that he should receive fur licenaea- 
until the amount should be made upj 
and gave his bund for it. This bond 
Dr. Jackson, regretting that he had evMt 
taken any sliare in the patent matter, 
soon after destroyed. He never received 
any pecuniary advantage from the use of 
the discovery, and refused some money 
that should have come to him under the 
above arrangement. It waa a great er- 
ror of judgment and taste that he al- 
lowed his name to be used with Mr> 
Morton's in the patent, but, being un- 
practical in business matters, he yielded 
to advice of counsel, and later annulled 
his action. The hospitals should ba 
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grateful to him tor having from the out- 
set urged upon Morton tho measure of 
giving freely to hospitals and thariUible 
institutions the use of thia great boon. 
The xeal of tlie latter gentleman to tui-n 
the invention u> tlie greatest poeuniary 
advaiiUtte and appropriate the whole 
credit of it soon made relations bo un- 
ootnfortuble that Dr. Jackson decided to 
Bulmit his case to the Academy of Art* 
and Sciences of Prance, the higheit sci- 
entific tribunal in the world- He honor- 
ably warned his rival of his intention, and 
both clMinantB made their statements to 
the Academy. 

The discovery had been hailed with joy 
throughout Eurojie, hut the claims of the 
two alleged discoverers were long and 
cai-efully weighed- Much anpardonable 
misrepresentation having been made on 
tliis subject. I will state the exact facta. 

After a consideration of the respective 
claims for more tlian two years, the 
Aeadwny awarded "a prize of 2500 
francs to M. Jackson for his observa- 
tions and expenments on the anesthetic 
effects produced by the inlialatiun of 
ether, and a similar prize of 2500 fi'anca 
to M. Kturtou for having introduced this 
method into sui^cal practice according 
to the instnictioTU of M. Jai^kaon." Now 
much has been made in publications, old 
and recent, of Dr. Morton's having re- 
ceived "the great gold medal" of the 
French Academy, and Dr. Jackson only a 
sum of money. The priies were exact- 
ly equal, bat to take a portion of the 
award in the form of a medal was op- 
tional. Dr. Morton chose to do so, and 
received the ordinary Monty on pri&e 
medal, not one especially struck for him, 
worth 300 francs (»60). which sum was 
deducted from hia 2B00 fi-ancs. Dr. Jack- 
son, who had received from the French 
government the cross of the Legion of 
Honor, preferred to take his Montyon 
prize in money. M. Elie de Beaumont, 
perpetual secretary of the Academy, 
wrote to Dr. Jackson that the medal was 
jtal struck egpeciaSly fur Morton ; Dr. 
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Jaekson could have one precisely liki 
only in that ease he would receiv 
francs instead of 2.=>00. Dr. Morton clioae 
to use the money in having a. highly ornate 
circular gold frame with laurel bougha 
fitted around his medal, which more thftn 
doubled iU apparent diameter. At first 
Dr. Morton did not accept the award, but, 
being advised that he would lose it uul«M 
he did so'wiUiin a given time, he finally 
accepte<l it, yet, it is said, with a proteat- 

The Academy never revised their de- 
cision, as has been implieil- The dia- 
tinguisheil Baron von Humboldt, on b«- 
lialf of the Prussian government, Bent 
through its minister at Washington a re- 
quest that the Secretary of State (Hon. 
Daniel Webster) would procure and 
transmit to him the evidence of tlio vari- 
ous American claimants of the discovery. 
After a prolonged examination of this, 
Humboldt decided in favor of Dr. Jack- 
son, and tlie king of Prussia conferred 
upon him the order of the Red Eagle. 
The king of Italy and the sultan of 
Turkey sent decorations to Dr. Jackson, 
and the king of Sweden, urged by the 
gMat chemist Berzelius, sent Dr. Jack- 
son a gold medal especially struck for 
him as discoverer. Dr. Slortoii received 
a testimonial fi-om the trustees of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital and citi- 
zens of Boston of one thousand doUftrs 
in a silver casket, and also ordera of 
honor from tlie governments of RiusiB 
and Sweden. 

It is projier to state here that there is 
much evidence that Dr. Morton *a first 
interest in the matter was mainly in its 
business possibilities, and that only after 
nearly three months had elapsed from 
his first successful ex)>erinrient did he 
bring out a claitn to previous experi- 
ments. The array is very large of sworn 
testimony of the principal assistants at 
his office, and of physicians and others 
in various cities and States, whom he 
employed to sell rights to the uae of his 
patent, to the fact that at tirst he as- 
cribed all his information about the new 
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^ent to Dr. Jackson, who was a great 
authority, referred to him as to its safety, 
and spoke of liimself as being most for- 
tunate in having been the tirst io get 
the benefit of thi.t new idea derived from 
Dr. Jacloon. To this is opposed, of his 
assistants, only the evidence of one of 
the principal ones, whom another witnees 
deulares to have admitted to him that 
he juggled in his testimony with the word 
" ether " (when the difference between 
sulphuric and chloric was important j, and 
of three minor nasistants, one of whom, 
a boy, had his testimony very strongly 
discredited, and one was Morton's bro 
ther-in-law. The only really strong wit- 
nesses are Mr. Metualf, the apothecary, 
and Mr. Wightman, the philosophical-in- 
strument maker : the former testifies to 
Mr. Morton's having some milphuric 
ether in his possession in July, 1846, 
and to a conversation upon its proper- 
ties, in which Mr. Metcalf t^ld him of 
the dangers attending its excessive in- 
halation ; Mr. Wightman states that at 
about the same time Morton mode in- 
quiries of him as to india-rubber bags 
for holding sulphuric ether, and Chat 
he advised him to call upon Dr. Jack- 
son ; also that soon afterward Morton 
came again, and after some mystery told 
of his wish to have some sort of an ether 
inhaler to use in producing insensibility 
to pain in his dental operations. In 
answer to a question, he said that he had 
inhaled ether himself, and that Dr. Jack- 
son said it was not injurious. 

Oa tlie other hand, the testimony on 
Dr. Jackson's aide, not only of his own 
assistants, Messrs. Barnes and Mclntyre, 
but of Dr. Morton's assistants, Messrs. 
Wilson and Hunt, is very strong. Still, 
it »n never be proved that Dr. Iilorton 
did not make independent experiments 
for a snrgical luiEMthetio ; but tliat will 
not materially affect the case, if they 
w«re not successful. It is hard to ^ee 
how any person who reads attentively 
lUl the voluminous testimony on both 
sides of the question can avoid the con- 



clusion that Mr. Morton's visit to I^. 
Jackson's laboratory on September 30, 
lS4ti, waa all important for hia success 
ici giving ether; that be there received 
essential instructiona as to the kind and 
quality of ether, and the method and 
cautions which would render its admin- 
istration safe and effective for surgical 
nses. Before, if he had tried, he had. 
had no success ; immediately afterward 

The age, education, history, and attain- 
ments of the claimants, as well as their 
personal traits, affect the inherent pro- 
babilities of the rightnesB of their claim 
to the discovery. Both men may hav« 
been seeking painless surgery. Both 
owed to previous investigators, especial- 
ly Davy, important hints. But the fact 
that chemically pure sulphuric ether, if 
duly mixed with atmospheric air.couldba 
breathed vrith entire safety to the extent 
of unconsciousness, lasting long enough 
for the performance of most surgical op- 
erations and accompanied aa well as 
preceded and followed for a short time 
by insensibility to pain, was discovered 
by Dr. Jackson, and announced to and 
urged upon others, men of character and 
professional standing, with the asauranoa 
that dental and surgical operations could 
be made painless by this method, at var 
rious times between 1842 and Septem- 
ber 30, 1846 ; this cannot be denied. Dr. 
Morton did not come upon the scene un- 
til the middle of this period, and then 
as'a student, and he made no claim to 
experiments until the latter part of iL 
Even if we grant his experiments, Dr> 
Jackson's claim stands firm. 

Whether we take the high or tlie low- 
er meaning of the woni " diiicovery," 
namely, authorship or demonstraUoo, 
Dr. Jackson has a claim ; for his ex- 
periment upon himself in 1842 was not 
merely using the prescribed remedy for 
chlorine poisoning, as has been 
having already done that on a chemi- 
cally antidotal theory, he was to much 
interested in the remarkable effects that 
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next <iay, taking hu life in his hsndL 
ammrdinf^ to the beat mgrtical aatiiori- 
ties of the <iay. he rl^iberateiy inhaled 
pnre ether and air. obnernng carefoilv. 
as a trained pfaynologist. the symptDina 
4if the agent and their sequence op Co 
the moment of loss of eonseuMMness. and 
again upon its eariiest retom ; he recog- 
nized at onee that it waa no mere local 
anmiyne to the longs, but that the senso- 
rj nerrefl were aifected before those of 
motion, and vridiont in jnrj to those of or- 
ganic life. This was new knowledge, and 
the bearings of it were marked to a phy- 
sician who had studied phyfdologj and 
snrgery with enthnsiasm under the great 
masters in Paris. Bot it is given to few 
men to realize all that dior diseoveries 
imply. Would not Watt have been as 
amazed as a peasant coold he have passed 
a day in die signal-tower at Roghy Junc- 
tion and seen what steam power meant ? 
As to what discovery means, two m- 
stances, already used by odiers. are so 
apt that I ventnre to repeat them. Galfe 
first saw the planet Peptone, but it was 
by directing his tdescope to the part of 
the heavens where Leverrier had iSLe«AeA 
that the aothor of the pertnrbations of 
Uranns most hirk. Sir David Brews- 
ter said before the British Association. 
*^ The planet Neptime was discove r ed by 
Adams and Leverrier before a ray of 
its light had entered a human eye." As 
Mr. J. H. Abbot well says, " Mr. Morton, 
because he extracted the first tooth with- 
out pain, is no more to be considered the 
discoverer of the new use of ether dian 
the sailor who first shouted ' Land \ ' 
from the mast-head, and not Columbus, 
is to be considered the discoverer of the 
New World." Discovery in its proper 
sense was gratefully conceded to Dr. 
Jackson by the whole Eluropean scientific 
world. It was reserved for certain 
influential Bostonians to maintain that 

1 Report (A th« BooH of Tniirt««s of the 
V— nihiwrrn Gett«»al Hospital. Jaanarj, 
1848. Ob psge 30 of that report^ is a efaar^ 
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'" he [Mr. Morton] administered it [sot- 
phuric ether] to a patient. By doing 
so he mtuie the dijtrorenjJ'^ ^ 

Bot Mr. Morton had the enterprise 
and the eomrage. without quoting Dr. 
Jackson's authority and assumption of 
responsibility for the safisty of the means 
and method, to go before the worid and 
alone etherize a patient for a prolonged 
cutting operation at the Massachusetts 
G^eral HbspitaL and to repeat the ex- 
periment at a capital operation shortly 
after before the most eminent surgeons 
of Boston. It was an important and a 
bold act. an era in snrgery. wheth» 
it was an honorable act or not. It is 
hot just to admit that, taking Dr. Jack- 
son's previous delay and many interests 
and occupations into account, the public 
verification of his discoverv. and the 
pricdess boon that such action brou|^ 
to hnmanitj. might have been long de- 
layed. Therefore let us forget Dr. Mor- 
ton^s failings as far as we can with jus- 
tice to Dr. Jackson's 8acre<i rights, and 
give him the hon<v due to the coursr 
geous and enterprising introducer of sur- 
gical anjesthesia. Let us concede, too. 
that Dr. Jackson, in natural indignation 
at the attempt to rob him of his claim to 
the real discovery, (^ not give credit 
to Dr. Morton for his public verification 
and introduction of painless surgery. 
Let the reader only in imagination pot 
himself in Dr. Jackaon*s place, and he 
win see why, if he has any human weak- 
ness. Both Dr. Morton and Dr. Jack- 
son, by accepting the respective awards 
of the great scientific tribunal of tike 
dav. the French Academv, loet their 
right to claim more, and closed their 
case. Why should we try to rob either 
of these men. now dead, of his share ? 

In a petition of Massachusetts pfajrsi- 
cians and surgeons addressed to Con- 
gress in 18o2, protesting against anj 
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grant of money exelnsiTelj to Dr. Mor- should do well to abide : In relation to 
ton for the diflcoyery, and headed by this great discovery of etherization, Dr. 
the honored Dr. Morrill Wyman, is Jackson was the hsad^ and W. T. 6. 
contained this wise verdict by which we ' Morton the ?iand, 

Edward Waldo Emerson. 
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